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messenger rode up to us to say that he had started
and would soon be well ahead of us, but it was not
till the next evening, when we anchored again with-
in five miles of Daraji, that his force at last appeared.
Three or four hundred camels advancing in cre-
scent formation, each carrying two riders, were
preceded by a small body of horsemen who formed
the corps d'elite. One of these horsemen was
dressed in bright scarlet, which we were told was a
sign that he was a hero who had won his spurs in
some tribal affray, probably by actually engaging
one of the enemy, instead of riding furiously round
them at a safe distance and firing his rifle into the
air. We called him Hamud's V.C.
We held a midnight conference on board the flag-
ship and decided that Hamud should march off at
dawn with his whole force and attack Al Ain. The
fly-boats and the stern-wheeler were to allow enough
time for him to get well ahead and then to follow
him upstream and support him with artillery fire.
I have already explained that a gunboat on either
of the two great rivers of Mesopotamia was a
singularly vulnerable fighting unit. She had a very
small crew and could not afford more than two or
three casualties without being put out of action,
while her armour was proof only against rifle and
machine-gun fire at a respectable range, and one
direct hit from a field-gun might have made her
useless. Her real function in combined operations
such as these was to bring guns much nearer the
firing-line than would be possible on land, but she
was never meant to work like a tank in the fore-
front of the battle. On this particular occasion our
fly-boats were merely acting in support of Hamud,
to whom the land operations had been entrusted.